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ABSTRACT 

In this paper a new conception of leadership for 
change is proposed — that of change facilitating leadership teams that 
are characterized by roles, functions, and team dynamics. As an 
introduction, the conventional descriptions of leadership in the 
literature are briefly cited. This is followed by a summary of recent 
studies and observations focused on the functions of leadership. 
Building on this work and on the results of our recent research cn 
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CONFIGURATIONS OF SCHOOL-BASED LEADERSHIP TEAMS 

Abstract 

In this. paper a new conception of leadership for change is proposed ~ that of 
change facilitating leadership teams that are characterized by roles, 
functions » and team dynamics. As an introduction, the conventional 
descriptions of leadership in the literature are briefly cited. This is 
followed by a summary of recent studies and observations focused on the 
functions of leadership. Building on this work and on the results of our 
recent research on school principals as change facilitators, the concept of 
change facilitator teams is presented. Recent research findings and brief 
examples are used to illustrate the different configurations of school-based 
leadership teams, their organization and operations. 



CONFIGURATIONS OF SCHOOL-BASED LEADERSHIP TEAMS^''' 

Gene E. Hall and Shirley M. Hord 

Research and Development Center for Teacher Education » 
The University of Texas at Austin 

During the past few years national attention and numerous studies have 

explored the role of school principals. Much of the resultant reports, 

policies and recommendations focus on the principals' management and 

administrative functions. An example is Martin and Willower's (1981) study 

of high school principals from which they depict the principals' behavior in 

organizational maintenance, administration of the instructional program, 

pupil control^ a J extra curricular activities. A smaller, but growing, 

ft — 

subset of the literature addresses what principals do in school change 
efforts. This part of the literature on principals has been reviewed and 
synthesized as well (e.g., Fullan, 1982; Leithwood & Montgomery, 1982; 
Rutherford, Hord, Huling, & Hall, 1983). Almost without exception the 
principal is portrayed as the single individual who provides varying degrees 
of leadership and facilitation to teachers as their schools undertake change 
.and. school improvement. 

Thus, it was with surprise that we and our colleagues at the Research 
and Development Center for Teacher Education (R&DCTE), while intently 
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studying the role of elementary school principals, found another actor, the 
Second Change Facilitator (2nd CF) (Hord, Stiegelbauer, & Hall, 1984), and 
sometimes a 3rd CF, working with principals to facilitate implementation of 
new curricular programs. With less surprise but reinforced interest, the 
R&DCTE change researchers found these key "others" again in subsequent studies 
of the change process in high schools (Ruling -Austin, Stiegelbauer, & 
Nuscella, 1985). 

In an effort to better understand the working relationships and roles of 
these leaders as a set, we have re-examined our data bases, re-reviewed the 
literature and held extensive discussions with our research and practitioner 
colleagues. We used our long established process of staff meeting discussions 
to test alternative interpretations and conceptualizations of the phenomena. 
Out of these activities has emerged a better understanding of the emphasis 
upon the singular significance of the principal, and the importance of 
considering change facilitating teams rather then individual (s). Using our 
new analyses and those of our colleagues at the University of Oregon, we 
propose a third dimension or cluster of variables, team "dynamics," that we 
believe is the essential force that ties together role and functions to make 
school-based leadership teams work. 

In making this proposal we briefly review the traditional manner of 
characterizing the leadership role, summarize the recent work on functions of 
leadership, and describe the third dimension of team dynamics. In proposing 
this conception we will use the results of recent research and model building 
and some brief examples to illustrate how the different configurations of 
school-based leadership teams are organized and operate. The examples 
illustrate leadership team effectiveness that range from optimal to less 
effective. Thus, we offer an alternative set of explanations for the varying 



degrees of implementation success and school effectiveness that are regularly 
described in studies, observed in practice, and addressed in policy 
Initiatives. 

Different Conceptions and a New Organizing Framework 
One of the reasons that past research on leadership has not provided more 
direct and specific suggestions for practice is that the understanding of 
leadership has been so limited that it was not possible to develop coherent 
frameworks and practical prescriptions. With the addition of more recent 
studies there now may be sufficient knowledge, systematically developed out of 
observations in real life settings, and grounded conceptual work to develop 
models and draw implications for practice that have increased validity, 

ft 

understandability and practicality. 

In addition to Rutherford, Hord, Ruling, and Hall's (1983) review of the 
standard sources of leadership literature, other key sources of information 
have played a part in the development of the concepts and frameworks to be 
described. The first includes the extensive field experiences and data bases 
that have been developed in our research during the last 15 years. These data 
bases include the early longitudinal study of over 400 teachers and 400 
college professors who were involved in implementing educational innovations. 
The data base also 'includes our more recent ethnographic studies and detailed 
behavioral studies of school principals and others as they were involved in 
facilitating the change process. These studies have been done in elementary 
and secondary schools, as well as colleges and universities. More recently 
the concepts have been applied in the private sector as well. 

From our point of view there is not a single leader role. There are 
multiple functions that must be accomplished and the key to this 
accomplishment has to do with the dynamic that occurs between two or more 



individuals who have varying degrees of formal leadership responsibility. The 
functions needed for successful change are accomplished through the combined 
efforts of this team of change facilitators, rather than all, being done 
individually by the formal head (i.e., principal). In the remainder of this 
paper our thinking about roles, functions and team dynamics are described and 
examples and implications illustrated. 
The Leader Role 

The organizational literature on leadership (e.g., Bass, 1981; Schein, 
1985) is voluminous and heavily concentrated on an analysis of formal leaders. 
What is interesting in reviewing this literature is the single focus upon the 
leadi'/ and his or her leadership actions. Across the years it seems as if 

ft ~" 

every attribute, characteristic, and activity of leaders has been examined and 
attempts have been made to correlate these with other variables that are in 
some way associated with success or effectiveness. The perceptions of leaders 
^nd others have been assessed, demographics have been compiled, mail baskets 
monitored and diaries maintained, yet there has been little success in 
identifying consistent patterns and stable variables that predict individual 
leader effectiveness. 

Similar studies and findings have been reported in the ediicational- 
administration literature as well. For example, the recent research on school 
effectiveness has added further to the emphasis upon the importance of the 
school principal as the leader. The work of Edmonds (1979), Venezky and 
Winfield (1979), and Leithwood and Montgomery (1982) provide ample evidence 
and summaries of the relationship of the role of the principal to school 
effectiveness. One of the more important and fruitful steps in the recent 
writings on leadership in education has been the return to an examination of a 
clustering of principal behaviors and analysis of "style." Such examinations 
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have resulted in reports that associate the overall pattern of school leader 
behavior with meaningful differences in school effectiveness and change 
success (Hall, Rutherford, Hord, & Ruling, 1984j Leithwood, Ross,, Montgomery, 
& Maynes, 1978; Thomas, 1978) • 

In research on change facilitator styles we identified three distinctive 
styles: the Initiator, the principal who has strongly held vision and works 
actively to support the school in moving toward attainment of that vision; the 
Manager style principal , who places heavy emphasis and a high level of 
activity on operating a smooth and efficient organization; and the Responder 
style principal, who is more concerned with issues of the present^ and with 
the feelings and perceptions of teachers, staff, and others in relation to 
change. In this research and the study of these three different styles, a 
clear and systematic relationship was observed between particular styles of 
the school principal and implementation success CHuling, Hall, Hord, & 
Rutherford, 1983) • It was observed that the Initiator and Manager style 
principals were associated with teachers who had higher degrees of success in 
implementation of new curriculum programs than those associated with 
principals using the Responder style. 

Clearly in industry, education, and the change literature, there is a* 
leader role and at least in some ways the role of the leader is associated 
with other variables that are considered to be important. However, there 
continues to be a general dissatisfaction with the research on leaders since 
it has been fairly difficult to identify singular factors that are 
consistently associated with leader effectiveness. This unrest in part may 
explain the recent movement of some educational researchers to more closely 
examine the functions of leadership, 
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Functions of Leadership 

One of the key differences in these recent studies is the separation of 
the functions that are accomplished from the actor(s) who are in particular 
leadership positions. "Our view is that it is less important who performs the 
functions in a school than it is to what extent the functions are performed " 
(Gersten & Carnine, 1981, p. 20). "We do not mean to imply that unique 
leadership functions can be ascribed to each educator role in a district. The 
functions clearly overlap roles" (Gall, Fielding, Schalock, Charters, & 
Wilczynski, 1984, p. 127). In our own research and analysis of interventions 
(Hord, Huling^ & Stiegelbauer, 1983) we assumed that interventions were done 
by a large number of actors, not just the school principal. We further 
assumed that it was possible to develop generic descriptions of these 
interventions that were not tied to specific actors or role groups. 

Gersten and Carnine (1981) in their study of implementation of effective 

programs for low income students argued that there were some common functions 

that needed to occur if the change process was to be successful. 

Nevertheless, given a clearly defined innovation and a 
specific strategy for change, one can derive from the existing 
literature a listing of those behaviors and policies of 
administrators and supervisors that appear to bs necessary for 
- innovations to be implemented and sustained, (p. 21). 

Gersten and Carnine call these "support" functions and they identify five 
which are summarized in Figure 1. 

In an associated set of studies. Gall et al. (1984) did a retrospective 
analysis of their study of the involvement of principals in teachers' staff 
development activities and identified a set of "leadership" functions that 
they found to be associated with implementation and effectiveness of the staff 
development programs. Their nominated leadership functions are listed in 
Figure 1 as well. 

ERIC 
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In our studies of the change process we strove to develop a generic 
classification system for clustering and coding the interventions (those 
actions and events that influence the change process) made by. the change 
facilitators. In this work we hypothesized that the quantity and quality of 
interventions would be a significant explainer of change process successes and 
failures. The framework is an Intervention Taxonomy (Hall & Hord, 1984); it 
proposes that various individual interventions (e.g., incidents) cluster 
together into an "Intervention Game Plan." We and our colleagues were able to 
cluster interventions functionally in the Intervention Taxonomy around a set 
of six Game Plan Components (GPCs) which were found to be generic across a 
number of sites and a number of studies. The GPCs are listed in Figure 1. 

In reviewing the different lists of functions summarized in Figure 1, it 
is clear that there is a large amount of similarity and overlap. In each of 
the studies that have been referred to, the authors can point out significant 
relationships between the existence of these functions and success in change 
processes. Thus, it is possible to associate change process success and 
effectiveness variables to functions that are done, independently of who does 
them. 

Change Facilitator Teams 
This brief summary of research and theory about the role of individual 
leaders and the generic leadership functions represents several contemporary 
perspectives and understandings. However, these two vectors, of roles and 
functions, do not represent the whole picture of leadership for change that we 
have been observing and documenting. There are some remaining gaps that are 
hinted at in the recent literature, and in the discussions between us and our 
colleagues. For example, one of the consistent points of discussion in the 
recent work in Texas and at the University of Oregon, is that "principals 
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don't do it alone." There is i regular reference to the fact that other 
people within schools and indeed that persons in the district office (Hall, 
Putman, & Hord» 1985) make interventions that affect what goes on within 
schools. In other work (Goodwin & Lieberman, 1985; Saxl & Miles, 1985), the 
concept of the role of "asslsters" (Miles, Farrar, & Neufeld, 1983) has been 
proposed. In these studies a number of facilitators have been observed to 
influence the change process, and they work together. 

The conventional emphasis on the principal as the leader was a part of 
the research plan for our first major examination of the role of the school 
principal as change facilitator. In the Principal -Teacher Interaction Study 
(Hall, Hord, Goldstein, Rutherford, Newlove, Huling, & Griffin, 1982; Hall, 
Hord, Huling, Rutherford, & Stiegelbauer, 1983), the original design was to 
document systematically the intervention behaviors of school principals and to 
trace their effects in terms of implementation success on teachers in 
classrooms. As the study unfolded, the idea of change facilitating teams 
«nerged. In CF Teams there are special rolf? and role relationships, shared 
functions and a unique dynamic that results in leadership for change as an 
encompassing ether that permeates the school building. This occurs as. a 
result of teams rather than simply from what the principal does. 
CF Team Membership . 

As data collection began in the PTI Study, it became immediately apparent 
in all nine study sites that there was at least one other person, in addition 
to the principal, who was making a significant number of interventions. This 
second person was not necessarily the assistant principal or a person that was 
officially recognized in an organizational chart as having extra 
responsibility or authority. Changes were made in the study design to follow 
this other person (s) as well. 



In time this person became known as the "Second Change Facilitator" or 

"cons igli ere" (Hord, Stiegelbauer, & Hall, 1984). There were some indications 

in some of the more active school sites that thfire was a Third CF who played a 

part. Most of these Second and Third CFs were located within schools but 

others were located in the central office. As acceptance of these other 

change facilitators increased, later data collection and analysis steps 

Included examination of the interrelationships between these various change 

facilitators and the activities (i.e., interventions) that each did. This 

work led to the conclusion that there is a leadership team structure that 

occurs in schools where the change process is progressing in successful ways. 

Although there was little, if any, official recognition of the multiple 
■ '■ ' ♦ ~ 

actors who were serving on this change facilitator team, a pattern of 

relationships was observed in those schools where the change process was more 

successful. In those schools there was a weighting of responsibility and work 

assignments that resulted in role differentiation between the first, second, 

and third change facilitators and a dynamic interaction that made the team 

greater than the simple summary of the individual facilitators. 

Team Functions 

Through an analysis of the data and extensive discussions with 
colleagues, a set pf change facilitating team functions has been identified. 
These functions are summarized in Figure 1, also. The identification of 'chese 
CF Team Functions emerged from reviewing ths descriptive and quantitative data 
in the R&DCTE data bases, additional analyses of audio tape interviews of 
teachers and school-based and district office leaders, focused debriefings of 
field reseaf-eh '.faff, and intensive staff discussion of proposed function 
nan- jerlni lions and relationships to data interpretations. 
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The identified CF Team Functions have many parallels with the functions 
Identified in the other studies summarized in Figure 1. It seems likely that 
with some additional study it will be possible tc propose one generic set of 
functions that must be addressed by the change leadership as the process 
unfolds. This list will be useful in planning for change, in guiding 
interpretation of future data sets and could provide the basis for specialized 
change facilitator training. One way to portray these CF Team Functions is to 
identify who in the school does each function and relate their assignments to 
change process effectiveness. These various functions that have been 
identified for change facilitating teams are distributed across the different 
change facilitator roles and in more successful change efforts there is a 
clear pattern of how responsibility for these different functions is assumed. 
This pattern is described later in this paper. 
CF Team Dynamic 

First, this third dimension must be described. In doing this it must be 
emphasized that the teaming described here is different from what has been 
traditionally reflected in the leadership literature. For example, in the 
organizational literature on leadership Bass (1981) and Schein (1985) report 
primarily on the single leader and his/her ' eadership actions or on 
participative leadership in which decision making and problem solving are 
shared with everyone in the organization. The idea of two or three leaders 
joining it leadership team activities was not found in this literature. 

In the educational leadership literature, Wilhelm (1984) talks about the 
"building [level] team." But this is in the same sense as Bass and Schein, 
that is, all members of the faculty, plus parents, plus students, become 
involved in a "flatly" structured decision making formulation. 
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In their recent work, Glatthorn and Newberg (1984) talk about a team 

approach in the sense that a number of actors within a high school are 

involved in leadership, however, their emphasis is placed upon a formal 

allocation of leadership functions. 

Kith a team approach, the critical functions of curriculum 
and instructional leadership are assigned to those on a 
staff most capable of performing them rather than being 
centralized in a principal's office, (p. 63). 

Glatthorn and Newberg" s emphasis upon the distribution of functions is 
consistent with what we are talking about in terms of schooNbased leadership 
teams. However, in the implied formalization of the assignment of duties to 
be carried out and in the implication that a single individual is responsible 
for a function, there are differences. The lack of subsequent interaction and 
sharing of function assignments is not consistent with the configuration of CF 
Teams being described here. 

In change facilitating teams there is a vibrant, dynamic, and interactive 
force that holds together the roles and functions. This is the third 
dimension that can be used to conceptualize and to characterize the CF Teams. 
The characteristics of this team dynamic include the following: 

1. Role differentiation . Each member of the CF Team assumes a different- 
role (First CF, Second CF, Third CF, External CFs). They will vary 
depending upon the particular skills and interests of each member of the 
team and the combined needs and mission of the team. One of the keys in 
this role differentiation is that, in combination, the array of CF Team 
functions are covered. This "covering" is not typically done by one team 
member assuming full responsibility for a particular function, but rather 
through a sharing and overlapping of role assignments. At the same time 
there is a clear order to the degree of responsibility and authority that 
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each team membei has relative to each other in terms of facilitating the 
change effort. The general pattern to this delineation is as follows: 

First CF has primary responsibility for facilitating, the change 

process • 

Second CF works closely with the First CF and users to advance use 
of the innovation. 

Third CF assists Second CF in planning, monitoring and consulting 
with users, 

2. Goal clarity . Members share a common view of the aims and steps 
for achieving success in the change effort. This does not mean 
everyone is in 100% agreement with the directions nor that each has a 
detailed picture. There may be some flexibility in terms of degree of 
support and in terms of depth of understanding. However, there is no 
basic disagreement with the directions of the change process and there 
is clarity about goals and objectives, 

3, Open planning . The planning for ths change process is readily 
shared and discussed among all members of the change facilitating team 
and interested others. The planning process is ongoing and one that is 
constantly reviewed and revised through various forms of informal 
conversations J as well as regularly scheduled team planning times, 

4, Accuracy of information transfer . Due to the style of the team 
members and their regular and active communication about process and 
planning, information exchange among the change facilitator team 
members and with the various clients of the change process is shared in 
ways that are timely and accurate. One of the consequences of this is 
less misinterpretation and misleading rumors floating around the client 
system, 

5. Interaction ^ The members of the change facilitator team 
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are in continuous contact with each other and with members of the 
client system. There is a high frequency of contact and interaction 
among various dyads and the team as a whole. Most of these contacts 
are short and of the "one-legged" variety. 

6. Continuity . Actions, decisions and planning are done with a 
picture of the totality of the effort in mind. There is an 
interrelatedness and consistency of actions as they are planned and 
carried out by the various change facilitators. 

7. Collegiality . The team members work with each other in an ongoing 
collegial, professional interchange. The formality of the chain of 
command within the team and in terms of the larger organizational 
structure is understood. At the same time, within the functioning of 
the change facilitator team, there is a professional collegiality that 
not only allov/s for, but encourages dialogue about the plans and 
actions of the team through open discussion and mutual professional 
respect. 

8. Adding together . There is sufficient knowledge and communication 
among the various members of the change facilitating t^am and a shared 
agenda so that the actions and effects of each builds upon the actions 
and effects of the others. In this way, each member of the team gains 
from the work of fellow team members and the total change process has a 
greater whole than the simple addition of the efforts of each 
facilitator individually. 

9. Positivism . The tone and expectations of the CF Team as 
individuals and collectively is one of positive professionalism and 
enthusiasm for the innovation, for the capabilities of the school and 
for the activities that are taking place. This dynamic of looking on 
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the positive side and thinking about opportunities rather than 
disadvantages permeates the activities of an effective CF Team. 
10. Complementarity . There is clear knowledge among the various 
change facilitators of what each is capable of doing. The consequence 
of this is the potential for complementarity through increasing and 
using the strengths that each has and decreasing individual emphasis on 
particular functions. There is a willing filling of gaps and 
anticipation of what each other will be doing. 
The traditional literature has offered extensive analyses of the 
individual leader role. More recently there have been reports of analyses 
of the various functions that need to be accomplished in order to have 
successful change. In this paper the concept of Change Facilitating Teams 
is proposed. There is not just one change facilitator, but a team of change 
facilitators and there is a vibrant interaction between the various members 
of this CF Team. Further, there is a differentiation of role and 
responsibility among the members of the change facilitating team and it is ' 
through this collective leadership that change and school improvement 
occurs. 

By returning to our interview tapes and field notes, it has been 
possible to identify key characteristics of the first, second, and third 
change facilitators and the relative weighting of each in accomplishing tho 
change process functions. In the next section of this paper the results of 
these analyses are introduced. 

Characteristics and Functions of Successful Change Facilitating Teams 
The importance of the CF Team as a dynamic interactive force for 
leadership and change cannot be overemphasized. It is not simply having 
more than one leader with delegated authority and responsibility. It is not 




a matter of the presence or absence of formal positions within the 
organization, time allocations, degree of skill or aptitude. What is being 
described is a highly interactive, collegial, dynamic organism that has a 
life of its own within the ongoing process of the organization. Developing 
descriptions of this team dynamic that can bring it to life and place it in 
its unique relationship with the concepts of individual leader role and 
functions is extremely difficult. Perhaps an analogy will be instructive. 

The analogy Is the combining of atoms to form molecules. Each atom has 
its own characteristics such that hydrogen has its own observable properties 
that are distinct from other gases, such as oxygen. When oxygen and 
hydrogen are combined chemically they form water, a material with a new set 
of properties. Each atom of hydrogen and oxygen still has its individual 
identity but in combination as a molecule of water a new set of distinctive 
properties replace, for the time being, the individual atomic properties. 

In the change facilitating team, a similar phenomenon is at work. The 
individual atoms can be thought of as being equivalent to the individual 
change facilitators that make up the team. The first change facilitator may 
be a hydrogen atom and the second change facilitator, an oxygen atom. In 
combination the team becomes a molecule of water with many new properties. 

Another aspect of molecular chemistry and physics becomes important to 
this analogy. The combining and holding together of various atoms requires 
force. There are different kinds of forces in nature; magnetism and gravity 
are two of the better known. Interestingly, in atomic physics there is 
another force which defies simple explanation. It is a different kind of 
force that we are trying to represent in the concept of team dynamic. 

The force that combines the first, second and other change facilitators 
into a change facilitating team is the team dynamic. It is not the same 
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phenomenon as roles or functions. It is a third set of phenomena that needs 
to be understood since the effective change facilitating team is different 
in form, function and process from the actions of the individual 
facilitators that make it up» just as the properties of water are different 
from the properties and characteristics of the individual atoms of hydrogen 
and oxygen that make up that molecule. 

To push the analogy one step further, with different atoms and 
different combinations of atoms different molecules result. There is an 
almost infinite variety of chemical combinations possible. The same is true 
in the development of change facilitating teams. There are many possible 
configurations of teams depending upon the characteristics of the various 
change facilitators who are part of them and the environment within which 
they are working. As a consequence, some configurations of teams are likely 
to be more effective for various reasons than are others. And, it is 
possible to begin to identify some of the characteristics of the structure 
of change facilitating teams and the functioning of these teams that are 
associated with more and less effectiveness, 

A description of more optimal change facilitating teams has been 
developed by focusing on the more effective teams that have been observed in 
past studies. The descriptions that follow are based upon the optimal 
characteristics and distribution of functions as derived from the 
quantitative and qualitative data base, and experiences that we have had, 

A summary of optimal characteristics of successful change facilitating 
teams for school -wide change efforts is presented in Figure 2, One of the 
first characteristics that is identified in this analysis and summary is 
that for optimal success in secondary, as well as elementary schools, the 
First CF should be the school principal. The change process can still 
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succeed when someone other than the principal is the First CF, but it is our 
opinion as well as the unanimous opinion of our colleagues that the optimal 
First CF is the principal. A second characteristic is that there is a 
Second CF. It does not appear to be necessary to have a Third CF always, 
although in more cases than not when there is a school-wide change effort, 
there will be someone serving in a Third CF role. Another key ingredient in 
the change facilitating team is that there is an array of individuals 
outside of the school who are "on call." From time to time they make 
significant interventions by addressing particular functions that they are 
especially trained to do or that the school-based team deemphasizes or 
cannot do. These "external CFs" represent a category of change facilitators 
who tend to flow in and out of the ongoing work of a particular change 
facilitating team. 

As can be seen in Figure 2 there is a clear pattern to the 
differentiation of responsibility across team members and distinctions in 
status, recognition, relationships, expertise with the innovation and time 
spent in the change facilitating roles. This figure represents an estimate 
of the optimal conditions which very rarely will be matched. Instead, ^s we 
have observed in most situations, there are individual adjustments in the 
weightings of characteristics by roles. Once the weightings of the First CF 
are understood there is a balancing and shifting of assignments by the other 
team members. The typical pattern is for the Second CF to do those things 
that are being assumed less by the First CF, with the Third CF and External 
CFs filling in on some of the more obvious gaps left by the first two. As 
one moves to less optimal configurations of change facilitating teams, major 
gaps and omissions in terms of role characteristics of the different change 
facilitators can be observed. 
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An interesting observation is that the functioning of these various 
change facilitators is not consistent with traditional views of school 
leaders as resource allocators and evaluators. For example, in the studies 
of elementary school principals (Hall et al.. 1982. 1983), it was observed 
that the principal as First CF did significantly more coaching and 
reinforcing type interventions with teachers than one might expect of the 
"typical" principal. And the second change facilitators did significantly 
more monitoring of implementation and making of resource allocation and 
scheduling decisions than would stereotypical ly be assumed for that role. 
To reiterate, the emphasis must be placed on the complementarity and 
Interrelationships between the members of the change facilitating team. The 
objective is to determine if the different identified characteristics are 
available in a particular combination of people rather than searching for 
one person to do all things. The functions can be accomplished in a number 
of ways. 

Another way to picture this is presented in Figure 3, which is a 
charting of the assignment of responsibility for change facilitating 
functions according to the various members of the change facilitating team. 
In this figure the nine different CF team functions for facilitating change 
are wiighted according to the amount of activity of each member of the 
change facilitating team. These weightings were the result of consensus 
agreement among the seven member research team. As can be quickly observed 
in the figure, no function has been identified as being solely the 
responsibility of one particular change facilitator. Instead, all functions 
are shared across, with typically one of the change facilitators having 
greater emphasis, responsibility and activity in relation to each function. 
In general, the first change facilitator has the final responsibility for 
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carrying out the functions, with the second change facilitator being Second, 
In all instances where the First, Second and Third CFs are not accomplishing 
a particular function cr particular activity within a function, then 
external change facilitators are needed to do these—in addition to doing 
those things which their particular expertise demands. The change 
facilitating team that is effectively functioning will address all of these 
functions and do it with the team dynamic insuring continuity and 
integration. It is through this combination of roles , functions and team 
dynamics that facilitation of the change process becomes so effective. 
Illustrations of Different Configurations of Change Facilitating Teanis 
Brief illustrations of three CF teams follow. Note that each of the 
teams has a different style of principal — manager, initiator, responder — 
(Hall, Rutherford, Hord, & Ruling, 1984) which we hypothesize accounts in a 
major way for the variance in how the teams are structured and in how the 
members interact. 

Sun Harbour School Leadership Team (Manager Principal ) 

At Sun Harbour Elementary School the manager style principal has 
organized a team of three facilitators, two in addition to herself. The 
Second CF is the Assistant Principal, the Third CF is a special Primary 
Resource Teacher selected from the faculty for this role. The three team 
members meet weekly to have lunch and review the math program change effort 
in the school, and to make plans for immediate and future activities. When 
it is needed, they interact more frequently. From time to time the Math 
Coordinator/External CF is contacted by the Principal to come into the 
school for particular purposes, primarily for training teachers and for 
providing individualized technical assistance and coaching to them. 
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The Principal/First CF takes as much action in facilitating the new 
math curriculum as the Second CF and Third CF combined. Although a major 
focus of her activity is on resource provision, an additional activity is 
one that integrates monitoring, reinforcing and sanctioning the 
implementation of math. That is, her monitoring "speaks" to teachers to say 
that the Principal views the new math as '^n important priority and that she 
is solidly behind it. When her monitoring reveals teacher needs, this First 
CF contacts the Second or Third or External CF to request assistance. Thus, 
the Second and Third CFs are quite actively engaged in interactive, complex 
Interventions with teachers as they serve as "coaches" to them. In these 
very active roles the Second CF and Third CF also utilize a substantial 
amount of their time in materials and resource acquisition for their 
teachers. 

Thorncliffe Junior High Team for Facilitating Change (Initiator Principal) 
The initiator style Principal/First CF at Thorncliffe provides the 
"pijsh" function with teachers as they implement change in their classrooms. 
While the Assistant Principal served as an early Second CF for the effort, 
the First CF reorganized the teaching staff at one grade level to "free" one 
teacher in order to provide the whole faculty with a special innovation 
resource^ a Third CF. The Third CF, who met regularly with the First and 
Second CF, provided reinforcing and coaching activities with teachers, 
including demonstrations of the program and team teaching in their 
classrooms. The Second CF held monitoring and planning conferences with 
teachers, while the First CF continued to keep faculty appraised of the new 
program's importance, used his time and energy for making resources 
continually available, and barred the district-level External CF from the 
school. The school's internal facilitators were seen as being more 
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influential with teachers than the external facilitator. This First CF 
Principal was comfortable with negotiating district-level innovation-related 
policies in his school when it appeared to be in the school 's . best 
interests. Teacher adaptations of the new program were also reviewed by the 
First CF for their appropriateness and sensitivity to student needs. 

At Thorncliffe the facilitation activity was rather evenly balanced 
among each of the facilitators. Because they worked harmoniously with each 
other and also with a great deal of vigor and enthusiasm with teachers, 
implementation success at the classroom level was very high. 
Laurel High School (Responder Principal) 

The First CF/responder style Principal at Laurel High utilizes much of 
his time in public relations activities for the school* Thus, while he 
strongly sanctions use of the new/innovative procedures by teachers » he only 
gives a modest amount of time to other facilitating functions* This means 
that the Assistant Principal/Second CF and External CF, curriculum 
coordinator, strive to provide the major fulfillment of the functions. 
Reinforcement is provided bv the External CF, since he Ucked the power and 
influence to provide stronger forms of "push," Both the Second CF and 
External CF are available to teachers as resources and for coaching, but the 
monitoring which necessarily precedes coaching is not well provisioned. 
Regular coordination of effort among the facilitators and planning for 
filling the functions is not present. Therefore, facilitation is sporadic 
and "spotty" at best. Predictably, implementation of the change was less 
successful in this school • 
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Discussion and Implications 
In this paper characteristics and dimensions of leadership teams for 
facilitating change in elementary and secondary schools have been presented. 
One of the underlying premises has been that the context of elecnentary or 
secondary schools does not diminish the importance of the change 
facilitating team. Another underylying premise in this analysis has been 
the facilitating of school -wide change efforts. Configuring change 
facilitation for an individual department would mean a different set of 
actors. However, it is still likely that there will be First and Second CFs 
and that in those departments where the team dynamic is stronger, the change 
process will be more successful ._ We have assuired that the innovations were 
appropriate. 

A few brief points of summary and discussion of implications are 
offered in conclusion. 
Principals Are Not Alone 

Effective principals don't do it alone; they are part of a team of 
change facilitators. Greater emphasis needs to be given to the importance 
of having second and third change facilitator roles. The extensive 
literature in education, organization and industrial psychology have 
provided characteristics, attributes and practices of the primary leaders, 
who in most cases will be the First CFs. Much less is known about informal 
and in most cases unrecognized roles of Second and Third CFs. Even less is 
known about the dynan^ics of the change facilitating team. We do know that 
it is not sufficient to simply identify First, Second and Third CFs. The OF 
team dynamic has to be operating to pull together and make the greater 
whole. 
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Concommitantly the identification and allocation of responsibility for 
accomplishing key functions by itself will not auffice. The CF team has to 
share in complementary ways in accomplishing the change .jcilitating 
functions. How these functions are allocated a;Td shared, the 
characteristics of the constant interaction, the maintenance of equilibrium 
within a CF team, and other attributes of this ongoing process are little 
understood. 

There are a number of settings in which school principals and their 
change facilitating team colleagues are setting exemplary examples of how a 
CF Team can function and make a difference. It is these less typical 
situations that should be the subject of more study. Learning how to change 
the typical settings so that it is possible to have more optimal change 
facilitating team configurations is a worthy topic for study as well. 
Think Team/Team Think 

The concept and functioning of the team dynamic has to be studied 
further. What are the details of the characteristics of the different 
members of a change facilitating team? How does the team dynamic get 
established and nurtured? What kinds of interventions and adaptations are 
needed to shift existing teams to CF team configurations that would be more 
effective and optimal? Within a team the various functions are shared and 
accomplished in complementary ways. What are the elements of this 
complementarity? And what are the details of how decisions are reached 
about whc does what? There has to be some underlying structurirj that 
acknowledges the talents, interests, capabilities and targets of opportunity 
that make up the CF team. Understanding more about the team dynamic may 
lead to ways to structure and organize future CF teams to obtain more 
optimal configurations. 



The Essentiality of External CFs 

In other recent work (Hall, Putman, & Hord, 1985 J ^ we have begun to 
examine the role of district office personnel in relation to, the 
facilitation of change in schools. It is clear in that work, as well as 
charted in this paper, that these and other external change facilitators 
play an essential role in the school -based CF team. It appears that various 
individual External CFs enter and exit the CF team as a change process 
unfolds* As various tasks within particular CF functions arise. External 
CFs are called upon. All of the talent, resources and knowledge cannot 
reside within the First, Second and Third CF. The External CFs in their 
temporary support roles on these CF teams contribute in enumerable ways. 
Much more needs to be understood about the role of these External CFs, their 
placement, their knowledge, their entry, their exit. For example, in a 
number of situations district office personnel have been essential to the 
success of school-based change efforts, although, in a number of situations 
External CFs have been barred by school members from making needed 
contributions to the change process. The best ways to capitalize upon the 
potential of External CFs and to utilize them in ways that are complementary 
to the local CF team are not always obvious. This is another area in which 
further study and'theory building is in order. 

In Conclusion 

Perhaps some of the most relevant findings from recent studies of 
practitioners, who are attempting to accomplish all of the mandates and 
respond to needs in their schools, is that no one individual educator is 
responsible for accomplishing all of the various functions that are being 
identified. The principal should not be isolated individually and expected 
to be responsible for 100% of the activity and variance that occurs within 
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his/her school any more than individual teachers should. Clearly, the 
principal as an individual can be associated with a great deal of variance 
in terms of change process success in school effectiveness. Howeyer, the 
configurations of change facilitating teams can also be associated with 
varying degrees of school success. Instead of isolating individuals and 
placing full responsibility upon them, it would seem that in research, 
policy and practice initiatives more attention should be given to the 
accumulating effects of each individual as they compliment the work of 
others. 

Education is a human enterprise and one that is clearly the result of 
the work and contributions of many. New ways need to be developed to 
describe the interactive and collective effects that a team of change 
facilitators can and do make and less attention should be given to isolated 
individual roles. They don't do it alone. We now nee ;o look more closely 
at how they do it together. 
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Figure 1 

Identified Functions for Effective Leadership 
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Optimal Characteristics of Successful Change Facilitating Teams 

for School-Wide Change 
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Figure 2, continued 
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The Importance of Who Does What for Successful Change- 
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X, XX, XXX, xxxx = Degree of importance 

From: Hall, G. E. & Hord, S. M. Change in sch ools: Facilitating the process. 
Albany, New York: State University of New York Press, 1986. 
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